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and when we next meet him on the open field of literature, 
we trust to find some extravagances retrenched and some 
peculiarities suppressed, which now to some extent injure 
his style, and encumber the movement of his mind. 



Art. IV. — 1. .5 Plea for Peasant Proprietors, with the 
Outlines of a Plan for their Establishment in Ireland. 
By William Thomas Thornton, Author of " Over 
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2. Letters on the Condition of the People of Ireland. By 
Thomas Campbell Foster, Esq., of the Middle 
Temple, " The Times " Commissioner. Second Edi- 
tion. London : Chapman & Hall. 1847. 8vo. pp. 
771. 

3. Past and Present. Chartism. By Thomas Carlyle. 
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The question respecting the distribution of property, 
which has hitherto been discussed only in the abstract by the 
political economists, has now become one of practical interest 
and of the gravest importance. The sacredness of the insti- 
tution has hitherto been universally recognized. That the 
accumulation of wealth in the hands of individuals was neces- 
sary, was absolutely indispensable, in order that the aggre- 
gate property of the nation might increase, and for the main- 
tenance of order, the prevention of endless disputes, the 
encouragement of industry and enterprise, and the promotion 
of all the higher interests of society, was a fact that no one 
thought of denying. The inheritor of an estate usually claims 
it even as a natural right ; he seldom thinks of defending his 
possession of it merely on the ground of general expediency. 
He holds that he is indebted for it, not to government, or 
legislation, or the general consent of the community, but to 
those general principles of morality and natural law which 
protect his person and insure him the free use of his faculties 
and his time. Consequently, he invokes the aid of the law, 
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the assistance of society, whenever he is molested in the en- 
joyment of his property. His doctrine is, that government 
did not give it to him, but that government is bound to take 
good care that he be not unjustly deprived of it. 

Yet nothing is more certain than that all inherited property 
is actually enjoyed by the gift of law and the consent of so- 
ciety. A natural right is not limited by the boundaries of 
states ; yet a second son in France claims an equal share of 
his parent's estate, in the same manner, and for the same 
reason, that the eldest son in England' claims the whole. An 
American is entitled to dispose of his whole property by will, 
according to his own judgment or caprice ; he may endow a 
college or a cat with it, if he sees fit, to the total exclusion 
of his natural heirs. But this posthumous privilege, this 
post mortem enjoyment of wealth, is strictly limited in 
France ; if a testator has one child, he can dispose of but 
half of his property ; if he has two children, only a third, 
and if three, only a fourth, of his estate is subject to his 
own will. The respective shares of the sons and daughters 
are accurately determined, and a man cannot, even by gift 
during his lifetime, do any thing to contravene the effect of 
this law. Now, as all the wealth of a country, in the course 
of a single generation, must descend by inheritance or be- 
quest, and as this descent is everywhere regulated by legisla- 
tion, it follows that property is the creature of law ; its dis- 
tribution is effected by government, or by the general con- 
sent of society, and is regulated by considerations of expedi- 
acy alone. It sounds strange, but it is true, that the same 
authority which in England upholds the right of primogeni- 
ture, and in Scotland gives the privilege of perpetual entail, 
and in France deprives a testator of the power of giving 
away more than a small fraction of his property by will, 
might with equal justice decree that a man's whole estate on 
his decease should escheat to the crown, or come under the 
disposal of parliament, to be applied equally for the benefit 
of the whole nation. The legislative power does not enact 
that the whole people shall be equal and joint heirs of all 
property which is vacated by death, simply because it be- 
lieves that it is more for the interest of the whole people that 
the estate should be inherited equally by all the children of 
the deceased, or should descend exclusively to the oldest 
son. The law which disinherits five children out of one 
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family for the benefit of the sixth is surely competent to de- 
prive the sixth also of his inheritance ; if it leaves but one 
fourth of the estate to the caprice of the testator, it may de- 
stroy the efficacy of wills altogether. 

It is true, that some considerations of justice and natural 
right come in to limit the general authority of law. The 
property which a man does not inherit, but actually creates 
by his own industry, seems to be his own by a higher and 
stronger title than any which society can confer. But it is 
no infringement of his right to say, that his power over the 
valuable article thus produced by him shall cease at his 
death ; for the only superiority of his title consists in the 
fact that the possessor of the property was also its creator, 
and he who only inherits it from its first owner cannot urge 
this plea ; to defend the right of the heir would be to main- 
tain that a right by inheritance is equal to one by creation, 
and thus to destroy the original claim of superiority of title. 
Absolute ownership, however sacred for the time, necessa- 
rily terminates at the death of the individual ; society de- 
prives him of nothing that is his own, when it refuses him 
testamentary power, because nothing that belongs to earth 
can be enjoyed beyond the grave, and he who has nothing 
can be deprived of nothing. 

Again, the rightful authority of the legislature over the 
division of property is limited by the trusts and expectations 
that have been created by immemorial usage and the pre- 
viously existing state of the law. The conduct, the hopes, 
the calculations of men are regulated by the customs of tin 
country, by the assumed sanctity of prescription, and by long 
established institutions. The laws which regulate the de- 
scent of property are fundamental in their character ; they 
are classed with the first principles of the constitution, like 
those which determine the form of the executive govern- 
ment, whether it shall be republican, aristocratic, or mo- 
narchical, and excepting insignificant changes of forms and 
details, they are never altered but on grand emergencies, or 
after a stormy revolution. A person of fortune adapts the 
education of his children to their presumed future enjoyment 
of his large estates ; and ahhough his own absolute right to 
his lands and goods certainly terminates at his death, these 
children suffer flagrant wrong, if their honest expectations are 
deceived, and they are compelled to adopt a course of life 
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for which they were not trained. Society is under an im- 
plied contract with all who are members of it not to make 
sudden or wanton changes in its own fundamental statutes, on 
whose presumed inviolability great hopes have been cher- 
ished, and plans devised the execution of which was to ex- 
tend through future generations. Thus, if the French law of 
descent were suddenly introduced into this country, a great 
outcry would be raised, not merely against the policy, but 
the justice, of the measure ; though no one thinks of im- 
pugning the law as it actually exists in France on any higher 
ground than that of expediency. The right of regulating 
the descent of property by will, of rewarding a favorite 
child, and disinheriting a stubborn or vicious one, has come 
to be considered as a necessary incident of ownership ; it 
would be urged, that the government might as well rob a man 
directly of his wealth, as deprive him of the power of giving 
it away as he sees fit, whether the gift is to take effect 
during his lifetime, or after his decease. Yet nothing can be 
more clear than that a man necessarily abandons his earthly 
property at the grave ; and if any wrong is done in the dis- 
tribution of it, that wrong is not suffered by the deceased, 
who is beyond the sphere of injury from his fellow-man, but 
by those whom be leaves behind. If his nearest of kin have 
any absolute right to it beyond the limits of prescription and 
positive statute, in preference to all other persons in the 
community, and to the community itself, we have yet to 
learn on what foundation this right is based, and by what civ- 
ilized nation, or in what code of laws, it has ever to the full 
extent been recognized. There is an implied contract be- 
tween society and the individual, that he shall be protected 
in the exclusive enjoyment of his earnings, the fruits of his 
own labor, so long as he is capable of enjoying them ; when 
that capacity ceases, the contract is dissolved, the obliga- 
tions of society have been fulfilled, and what is left behind 
without a natural owner comes into the common stock, to be 
distributed or appropriated in mass solely from a regard to 
the greatest good of the greatest number. 

These considerations are applicable to all property, wheth- 
er real or personal ; but they are most conclusive in the case 
of the ownership of land. Without going into the question 
respecting the manner in which territory was first parcelled 
out and appropriated to exclusive use, or whether the origi- 
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nal division took place by express compact or by silent suf- 
ferance which gradually became prescriptive right, there is 
no doubt that the land first belonged in common to all men, 
and that the appropriation of it by individuals is now admit- 
ted to be equitable only because it is believed to be expedi- 
ent. The earth was given to be the habitation, and to pro- 
vide for the subsistence, of all men, and it was at first en- 
joyed in common. The ocean and the air are so used even 
now ; the former is the common highway of nations, be- 
cause its vast extent affords room for all, while the right of 
navigating straits, narrow seas, and inlets into the land, is 
sometimes limited, under the pretext that one government 
must have the entire control of them in order to prevent in- 
terference and disputes, or to provide for its own safety, or 
to repay itself for disbursements required in order to make 
the navigation of them safe for all. These are reasons of 
mutual convenience, and perfectly similar reasons are-alleged 
to justify the division of land, and the appropriation of it 
by individual owners. That appropriation of it in the first 
instance was certainly a usurpation, for it must have taken 
place without the consent and even without the knowledge of 
the vast majority of those who up to that period had enjoyed 
it in common, each one of whom had consequently as good 
a right to it as he who first fenced it in. If it could be 
proved that this division did not promote the general welfare, 
or that it produced on the whole more harm than good, 
every person might claim either a share of the land, or the 
privilege of cultivating the whole of it in common with others, 
as his natural birthright. In fact, a portion of the land is 
always given up for general use as a highway, because it is 
for the common advantage that all should have the privilege 
of passing over it. The farms contiguous to the highway 
could not equitably be held as private property, except from 
a similar regard to the common interest. 

The general advantages of the institution of property are 
so obvious, that it may be said to exist by universal consent. 
Without it, mankind would relapse into barbarism, — nay, into 
the condition of the wild beasts ; for even a tribe of savages 
cannot live together without exclusive ownership of their 
rude tools, arms, clothing, and habitations. No one would 
submit to the labor of tilling the ground, because others 
would have an equal right with him to reap the harvest. No 
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roan would even erect a hut, if his neighbours could claim 
possession of it as soon as it was completed. Prudence and 
frugality would be impossible virtues ; no provision for the 
future would be made, if those who wasted and spoiled were 
allowed to enjoy that provision as well as those who saved 
it. No society could be organized ; for the only bond of as- 
sociation is the possession of certain property and rights, 
from the enjoyment of which those who are not members of 
the society are excluded. Universal want would lead to uni- 
versal war, and that condition of mankind which Hobbes 
imagined as the inevitable result of the evil principles of hu- 
man nature, when not checked by despotism, would become 
a fearful reality. 

To guard against these tremendous evils, the sacredness of 
property is recognized, government is instituted for its pro- 
tection, and laws are made to facilitate its increase, to reg- 
ulate its use, and to provide for the distribution of it, when 
the death of its producer or former owner leaves it to the 
disposal of his survivors. The rule almost universally adopt- 
ed in the last case is to distribute it among those who are 
nearest of kin to the deceased, though in very different pro- 
portions, according to the different policy of the law in dif- 
ferent countries. A man's nearest relations are commonly 
said to be his natural heirs, not because they have any nat- 
ural or indefeasible right to his estates, but because they are 
nearest to his affections, and if his will were to be consulted, 
they would generally succeed to the ownership. The strong- 
est natural claim to property thus left vacant is surely that of 
the community at large, to whom, if it be land, it originally 
belonged, and under whose protection and by whose aid, 
whether it be real or personal, it was accumulated. Their 
claim, in fact, is universally admitted, as they assume the 
power of giving the property away by designating the persons 
who shall inherit it, and the proportions which they shall re- 
spectively hold. And there is no doubt that society acts 
wisely in consulting the wishes of the original proprietor, by 
limiting the succession to his own family or his nearest con- 
nections. Industry and economy are thus promoted, as every 
one is encouraged to labor and to save up to the close of his 
life, since those who are dearest to him are to have the sole 
benefit of his accumulations. If he had only a life interest 
in his estate, if society at large, or individuals who were en- 
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tire strangers to him, were to be his heirs, his exertions 
would be limited to the attainment of a fortune barely suffi- 
cient to supply his own wants. He would spend both in- 
come and principal, and be reckless of the future, so that 
he had enough left for the necessities of his own declining 
years. Family ties also would be weakened or destroyed 
by a law giving the inheritance to strangers ; children would 
have less motive to reverence their parents, who could not 
labor to promote the welfare of their offspring except for the 
brief remaining period of their own existence ; and as the ad- 
mirable constitution of our moral nature is such, that we 
always love those most upon whom we have conferred the 
greatest benefits, parental affection under these circumstances 
would be very sensibly diminished. Besides, such a law 
could be executed only very imperfectly. Invention stim- 
ulated by affection would be constantly on the rack to evade 
it, by fraudulent transfers and sales effected during the life- 
time of the first owners, and the attempt to prevent such 
practices would lead to intolerable inquisition into private and 
domestic concerns, and to endless litigation. 

It is from the wisest reasons, therefore, from the most 
judicious regard to the general welfare, that the law gives the 
property of a person deceased intestate to the nearest of kin. 
Still, there is room for a wide discretion in determining the 
principles on which the estate shall be divided among those 
who stand in the same degree of relationship to the first pro- 
prietor. Shall any regard be paid to the wishes of the de- 
ceased in this respect ? Shall all share alike ? Or what pref- 
erence shall be shown to the sons over the daughters, or to 
the first-born over his brothers and sisters ? These are grave 
questions, and on the answers to them, more, we had almost 
said, than on all other causes united, the form of government 
and the welfare of the people, the whole political and social 
framework of society, in every country, must ultimately de- 
pend. Notwithstanding their immense importance, these 
questions have not, till of late years, been much discussed 
either by legislators or political economists. That the ex- 
tremes of opulence and destitution should exist in the same 
community, a few revelling in the enjoyment of immense 
fortunes while millions around them are suffering from the 
want of all the comforts, and even of the necessaries, of 
life, is the great reproach of modern civilization. Men have 
11 * 
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acquiesced in the evil only because they believed it to be 
irreparable. Any attempt to remove the inequality of prop- 
erty was supposed to threaten the security of the institution 
itself, and thus to lead immediately to the dissolution of 
society and government, and to the destruction of all the 
higher interests of the human family. The subject would 
not bear to be tampered with ; the sensibility of the com- 
munity upon this point is feverish in the extreme. To ex- 
cite their fears, to shake their confidence in the permanency 
of the institution as it exists, is enough to break the springs 
of industry and enterprise at once, and to cause nearly 
as much mischief as a complete social revolution. Changes 
in the laws affecting the distribution of wealth, therefore, are 
seldom proposed, except in the course of some great political 
convulsion, when the foundations of society are broken up, 
and the whole fabric is to be placed on a new basis, and 
erected anew. 

Sudden changes, then, are out of the question ; they would 
only enhance, or render universal, the evils which we seek 
to remedy. The only inquiry is, whether causes may not 
be set to work which will tend slowly but irresistibly to the 
equalization of wealth, without exciting alarm, or affecting 
the present enjoyment of property, or injuring any vested 
rights, or lessening to any appreciable extent the motives for 
accumulation. If the diffusion of capital, the division of 
estates, and the consequent approach to equality of condition, 
when thus gradually effected, should act with resistless force 
upon the institutions of the state, and change the nature 
of the government, we need not deplore the result. In 
these modern days, political influence gravitates towards 
property, as in former ages it was always united with mili- 
tary strength. Riches are but another name for power, either 
in a republic, a monarchy, or a despotism ; and as the pos- 
session of them, when fairly earned, not inherited, is usually 
coupled with sobriety, prudence, industry, and good sense, 
and above all with a distrust of innovation and a love of 
order, it is well that they should have the command or the 
leading influence in the state. A due regard for equality of 
rights, then, only requires that wealth should be open to the 
attainment of all, that it should never be made inalienable or 
indivisible by its present holder, never be locked up by legal 
proceedings which bind future generations, but be left to 
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circulate freely as air, and to find its natural level, as water 
does, by diffusion in broad seas and oceans. The acquisition 
of it will thus be a natural test of character, ability, and 
intelligence, and political power can nowhere be more safely 
lodged than in the hands of its possessors. In a country 
where no one is poor except by his own fault, where misery 
is not as necessarily inherited by one class as immense 
wealth is by another, where pauperism never exists except 
as a consequence of folly, indolence, or crime, the holders 
of property may justly claim the exclusive control of the 
state. They will not need to have this power expressly 
given to them by laws and constitutions ; it will naturally 
and inevitably fall into their possession, — so much of it, 
at least, as they shall deem necessary for their own security 
and happiness. 

Admitting these general principles, then, that' property 
ought to be made inviolable, that it should descend only to 
the family or kindred of the deceased, and be distributed 
among them from a regard, not to their private interests, but 
to the welfare of the whole community, (though these two 
ends in the long run will be identical,) we come to inquire 
into the policy of the different laws by which, in different 
countries, this distribution is effected. We take it for grant- 
ed, that great inequality of wealth in any country is a great 
national evil, to be avoided or lessened by the use of all just 
means which are consistent with the security of property 
itself. If such inequality be permitted to continue or in- 
crease except from inevitable necessity, the conduct of the 
legislators who foster or permit it becomes criminal in the 
extreme ; upon their heads are justly chargeable the priva- 
tion and wretchedness, the moral and intellectual degrada- 
tion, the famines and plagues, which it brings upon millions 
of their fellow-beings. 

The only systems of law regulating the succession to 
property which need here be considered are those which 
obtain respectively in England, in the United States, and 
in France ; and the social condition of the people in these 
three countries may be taken as a guide to the effects of 
these laws and of the customs and institutions which are 
encouraged or created by them, and with which they are 
necessarily connected. The general policy of the law is 
sure to direct the inclinations and habits of the people, so 
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that the law is justly chargeable with the effects, not only 
of what it directly enjoins, but of what it permits, exem- 
plifies, and fosters. 

Thus, in England, the right of primogeniture applies only 
to the real property of intestates ; but the effect of the ex- 
ample and sanction of the law is to induce even those who 
make wills to devise the larger share of all the property, 
and very often the whole of the real estate, to the oldest 
son. Entails are allowed to all heirs actually in being, and 
till the first unborn heir shall be twenty-one years old ; and 
further, any heir of entail may grant leases which will be 
good against the future owners of the estate for three lives. 
Numerous other impediments are created to the sale or di- 
vision of real estates, and the people are thus encouraged 
to carry out the policy of the law by settlements, trust pro- 
cesses, and other legal devices; so that, at any one time, 
the real property of the kingdom is as safely tied up and 
guarded against the extravagance or wilfulness of the actual 
possessor, as if perpetual entail were permitted there, as 
it is in Scotland. It is now estimated that more than one 
half of all the' real estate in the latter country is thus pro- 
tected for ever against division or alienation from particular 
families. In France, on the other hand, where the law re- 
quires the larger portion of the property to be distributed 
equally, the people readily acquiesce in the principle, and 
very seldom exercise their power of increasing the share 
of a favorite child by the small portion which they are al- 
lowed to give according to their own judgment or fancy ; if 
we may judge from the Paris returns, not more than one 
person out of seven makes a will at all, and but one in eigh- 
teen of these testators gives the reserved portion to one of 
his legal heirs, so as to lessen the number of parts into which 
the estate is divided, the others preferring to bestow it upon 
strangers. In both countries, then, the consent of the peo- 
ple carries out the general policy of the law, favoring or 
preventing the distribution of property, just as the legisla- 
ture determines in those cases which are settled by the law 
alone, without regard to, the wishes of the owners. 

Here in America, the law takes the middle course be- 
tween the English and the French policy. The custom 
of gavelkind is the rule, unequal distribution is the excep- 
tion. Entails are generally more restricted than in England, 
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perpetual entails being never allowed ; and all minor restric- 
tions on the division or sale of landed estates being taken 
away, the division or transfer of real property is effected 
about as easily as that of movables. On the other hand, 
the law does not oblige a parent to distribute his property 
equally, but he may make what distinctions he chooses, and 
may virtually disinherit all his children, if he sees fit. But the 
custom follows the law ; many persons do not make a will, 
but allow the law to take its course. A testator seldom 
makes a very unequal distribution among his children ; but 
if he is childless, he often disposes of his property according 
to fancy, the expectations of more distant heirs not being 
much regarded. 

From the operation of these laws in the three countries, we 
might naturally expect that there would be monstrous ine- 
qualities in the distribution of wealth in England, while in 
France and this country property would be as nearly at a 
level in the community as it can be brought by the influence 
of legislation. It is true, that the several systems must have 
time to operate before their full effects can be perceived. 
The French system did not come into full effect till the revo- 
lution of 1789 ; it was one, and the most effective of all, 
of the sweeping measures adopted at that epoch for the sole 
purpose of breaking the power of the feudal aristocracy. 
Only two generations having elapsed since that time, it might 
be supposed that the splitting of landed estates and the gen- 
eral subdivision of property have not yet been carried out 
there to their full extent, but that the equalization of wealth 
is destined to: go much farther. 

We doubt this ; here in New England, where the law of 
equal partition, applied directly only to the property of intes- 
tates, but governing in fact the descent of nearly all prop- 
erty, has been in force for more than two centuries, the land is 
by no means so much subdivided as in France, and we have 
probably more persons of large fortune, in proportion to the 
whole population, than can be found in any department of 
that country. If the farm is- already so small that it will 
not support more than one family with the average degree 
of comfort among landholders of the same class, one of the 
heirs will buy out the others, who will use the price of their 
shares as means for establishing themselves in some non-agri- 
cultural employment, or in some other locality. In truth, 
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it is demonstrable that there must be this limit to the division 
of estates ; for if the ground owned and cultivated by a small 
proprietor be insufficient for the support of his family, his 
poverty will oblige him to sell it, and the purchaser, of 
course, must be a person more wealthy than himself. It 
is idle, then, to talk of the risk of the whole country falling 
into the hands of a set of pauper proprietors ; the first symp- 
toms of pauperism will oblige them to alienate their lands, 
and capitalists will reunite the farms which had been injured 
by excessive subdivision. The ability to purchase can never 
be wanting, as all the natural causes of inequality of wealth 
operate without check during each complete generation, for 
during this period they are not counteracted by laws regulat- 
ing the succession to property. We can, therefore, readily 
admit the conclusion which Mr. Thornton has drawn from 
statistical evidence, that the smaller properties in France 
have not sensibly diminished in size during the last thirty 
years. Possibly these small estates may increase in num- 
ber through the breaking up of larger ones ; but they will 
not be more contracted in dimension, for, if smaller, they 
would not support a single family. 

There is very little statistical evidence which throws any 
direct light upon the distribution of wealth in England. The 
returns of the income tax of 1842 have not yet been pub- 
lished in such a form as to elucidate this subject ; the annual 
value of the real property is given, and the total amount of 
income subject to taxation ; but the individual tax-payers 
are not divided into classes according to the amounts of their 
respective contributions to the tax. Isolated facts may give 
one a vague conception of the enormous inequality of for- 
tunes, of the frightful extremes of opulence and misery which 
deform the social aspect of the kingdom. But the knowl- 
edge thus gained is very partial and indefinite ; and it leads 
to no certain conclusions, because in every country on the 
globe we meet with similar afflicting instances of extreme in- 
digence and almost unbounded wealth, the contrast between 
them being heightened in appearance by their close juxta- 
position. Everywhere it is but a short walk from the palace 
to the hovel ; at the gate of every Dives sits a Lazarus, and 
the dogs come and lick his sores. But the number and ex- 
tent of these frightful contrasts are vastly greater in England 
than in any other nation upon the earth, and the history of 
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all former ages affords no parallel to them. Its people are 
the manufacturers and bankers of the civilized world ; their 
accumulated capital, finding no sufficient employment at 
home, is carried abroad with every wind that blows to the 
remotest lands and the farthest isles of the sea, everywhere 
setting industry in motion, supplying means for great nation- 
al enterprises, and creating immense yearly returns to increase 
the surplus of wealth at home. But the destitution and mis- 
ery of the larger portion of the people increase even more 
rapidly than the riches of the prosperous class. Almshouses 
and jails are multiplied as fast as the palatial abodes of the 
nobility and gentry, or the immense mills and workshops of 
the rich manufacturers. Landholders whose vast posses- 
sions cover more than one county drive off at one time 
ten thousand of their destitute tenants to starve upon the 
sea-shore, or to find their way as they best can to other 
lands. Noblemen whose annual incomes exceed half a mil- 
lion of dollars complain bitterly of the heavy taxes which 
they are obliged to pay for the support of a million and a 
half of public paupers. 

We will bring together a number of facts, collected with 
great care from recent returns to Parliament, which will serve 
to illustrate the great inequality of wealth in the British isles, 
though unfortunately they do not lead to very precise results, 
as the subject is one which almost wholly escapes the grasp 
of statistical science. We adopt for convenience the near- 
est round numbers, as the fractions will not perceptibly 
affect the accuracy of any conclusions that may be drawn 
from these statements. According to the returns of the in- 
come tax for 1842, the total annual income of the people 
of England and Scotland exceeds 240 millions sterling ; in 
IS 1 5, it was but 179 millions, thus showing an increase of 
61 millions, or 34 per cent, in 27 years. During these 
years, the population has increased from 13 to 19 millions, 
or at the rate of 46 per cent. Ordinary wages form no part 
of the aggregate income just stated, which is composed ex- 
clusively of rents, profits, and the gains of educated men ; 
and as common laborers increase far more rapidly than the 
middling classes or the rich, it is certain that property is 
now distributed much more unequally than in 1815 ; there 
is more of it, and it is in the hands of a smaller part of the 
whole population. 
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According to the census of 1841, there are in Great Brit- 
ain about five millions of men who are twenty years of age 
or upwards. Of these, it appears from the "Occupation 
Abstract " of the census, that about two and a half millions,* 
or one half of the whole nation, are laborers or operatives, 
who subsist entirely on wages. One half of the population, 
then, have no share in the aggregate income above mentioned. 
The tax is 7d. on I/., or very nearly 3 per cent., on all in- 
comes that exceed 150Z. per annum. The proceeds of the 
tax for 1843 were £ 5,387,455, which, at the given rate, 
represent an aggregate income of £ 184,712,743. This 
falls short of the total income already stated by about fifty- 
five and a quarter millions, and this difference stands for 
the aggregate of those individual incomes which are less 
than £ 150 each. If the average of these incomes be taken 
at £ 80, there are nearly 700,000 of them. The returns 
of the income tax of 1812 showed that there were in Great 
Britain 127,000 persons whose incomes were from £ 50 to 
£200 each; 22,000 more having from £200 to £1,000 
each ; 3,000 each of whom had from £ 1,000 to £ 5,000 ; 
and 600 whose incomes exceeded £5,000: — making a 
total of 152,600 individuals possessing yearly incomes of 
not less than £ 50. If we allow for the subsequent in- 
crease of national wealth by supposing that there are now 
as many incomes amounting at least to £150 as there 
were of £50 in 1812, the estimate would be a very safe 
one ; but let us suppose that there are 200,000 whose in- 
comes are now subject to the tax. This agrees sufficiently 
well with Mr. Alison's estimate, who supposes that there 
are now 300,000 having more than £ 50 a year. Returns 
to Parliament show that about 280,000 individuals own prop- 
erty in the public funds, and the yearly dividends of 130,000 
out of this number do not exceed £ 20. By the census 
of 1841, less than 140,000 males were returned as persons 
of independent means, who followed no regular occupation. 
Our estimate, therefore, that not more than 200,000 persons 
pay the income tax can hardly be below the truth. The 
aggregate on which the tax is levied, being divided among 

* Agricultural laborers, 884,869; other laborers, such as miners, porters, 
messengers, &c, 550,543 ; privates in the army and common sailors, 
290,000; domestic servants, 164,384; in almshouses, jails, &c, 74.129; 
manufacturing operatives, about 500,000 ; gardeners, &c, 25,000 : — Total, 
2,488,925. These numbers are all of male adults. 
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this number, gives them an average income of less than 
£ 1,000. 

Real property in Great Britain is much less equally di- 
vided than personal, as might be expected from the operation 
of the causes that we have mentioned. The aggregate an- 
nual value of such property, according to the returns of the 
income tax, is a little over ninety-five millions sterling, of which 
about ten millions belong to Scotland. But there are no means 
of estimating the number of owners of the houses, tithes, ca- 
nals, railways, and many other items ranked under this head ; 
so that we must confine our attention to the landed estates, the 
aggregate annual income or rental of which is about forty 
millions for England, and five and three quarter millions for 
Scotland. " Landed property in Scotland," says Mr. 
McCulloch, " as compared with its extent and value, is in 
fewer hands than in England, there being probably not more 
than 8,000 proprietors in the whole country. It is most 
subdivided in the counties of Fife, Midlothian, Renfrew, 
and Kirkcudbright, but even in these there are many large 
estates ; and in most other parts of the country, the greater 
portion by far of the land is distributed into very large estates, 
many of which are held under a system of strict and per- 
petual entail." The estimate of 8,000 proprietors is cer- 
tainly much too great, as might be supposed from the single 
fact, that two great estates, those of the Duke of Sutherland 
and the Duke of Buccleuch, alone cover several counties. 
It is now admitted on all hands, that the lands under per- 
petual entail amount at least to a half of the whole kingdom, 
and the register shows that, down to 1830, only 1,555 entails 
had been recorded ; since that year, about 450 others have 
been entered, so that full half of Scotland (estimated from 
" the valued rent," and not merely from the number of 
acres) is owned by not more than 2,000 proprietors. If 
we allow 3,000 for the other half, or 5,000 proprietors in 
all, the estimate will be a very liberal one. The aggregate 
rental, divided among this number, gives £ 1,150 as the 
average income of a Scotch landholder. 

In regard to England and Wales, McCulloch repeats, 
without vouching for its accuracy, an estimate made by 
Dr. Beeke at the beginning of the present century, that the 
land is owned by 200,000 proprietors. This was extrava- 
gantly beyond the mark at the time, and all witnesses agree 

tol. lxvii. — no. 140. 12 
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that, since 1 800, small estates have been undergoing a rapid 
process of absorption into larger ones. The whole number 
of farmers and graziers, according to the census of 1841, was 
but little more than 248,000 ; and an average of five farms 
to an estate cannot be considered as too great, as many land- 
holders count their tenants by fifties. Taking the number 
of landholders, however, at 60,000, or about one fourth the 
number of farmers, the aggregate rental, which is forty mil- 
lions sterling, would give them an average income of only 
£ 666, which is certainly below the truth. 

Ireland, though divided into very small farms by the 
actual cultivators of the soil, is still owned in vast estates, 
probably exceeding the average size of those in England. 
The owners for the most part are the descendants of those 
among the English nobility and gentry, who acquired the 
property at a very low price, when, under Cromwell and 
William III., more than nine tenths of the land was confis- 
cated, and its former proprietors were reduced to poverty or 
driven into exile. The Marquis of Hertford, the Duke of 
Devonshire, Earl Fitzwilliam, and others, own princely es- 
tates in this unhappy country, which probably exceed in size 
their immense landed properties in England. But there are 
no means of estimating with any approach to correctness the 
number of such landlords, or even, of ascertaining with pre- 
cision the aggregate rental of the kingdom. The highest 
authority, Mr. Griffith, in his evidence before a committee 
of the House of Lords in 1832, places it at twelve millions 
sterling ; and if we suppose that the average income of Irish 
estates is as low as £ 500, there will be room for 24,000 
proprietors, a number that probably far exceeds the truth. 
In the appendix to the Land Commissioners' Report, we 
find, from returns made by the receivers in chancery ap- 
pointed to collect the rents on encumbered estates, and pay 
them over to the mortgagees, that the aggregate rental of 760 
estates was £ 563,022, which gives an average of £ 740. 
How many of these proprietors own English estates also, we 
are again unable to tell ; but making a very moderate allow- 
ance for these, and also for Scotch estates which belong to 
English landlords, we may put the whole number of landed 
proprietors in the United Kingdom at 85,000. 

France has 114,000,000 acres of cultivable land, and 
rather more than thirty-four millions of inhabitants, of whom 
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at least five and a half millions are landholders. Considering 
these as heads of families, and allowing on an average four 
persons to a family, we find that twenty-two millions, or 
two thirds of the whole population, are owners of the soil. 
Making the same allowance for the families of British land- 
holders, we have but 340,000 individuals, or one seventy- 
eighth part of the people, who share among them the total 
rental of the United Kingdom, which amounts to more than 
fifty-seven millions sterling. In France, according to the 
estimate of Mr. Thornton, there are two and a half mil- 
lions of proprietors whose estates do not exceed on an 
average ten acres each, and three millions of others whose 
properties average about thirty acres. In the British isles, 
reckoning only the land which is actually under cultivation, 
and supposing that it is equally divided among the 85,000 
proprietors, each estate exceeds 550 acres ; add the uncul- 
tivated land, which also belongs to them, and the average 
rises to 880 acres. As to the density of population, in 
France there is one person to three and three quarter acres ; 
in England, the proportion is one to two ; in Ireland, one 
to two and a half; and in Scotland, one to seven, two thirds 
of the land in this last case being hardly susceptible of cul- 
tivation. 

These results of a comparison of the two countries in 
respect to the distribution of wealth among the people are 
very startling, and would almost exceed belief, if it were not 
evident that the policy of the law so strongly favors aggrega- 
tion in the one case and partition in the other, that such con- 
sequences soon or later are inevitable. In France, as we 
have seen, there is a limit ; the carelessness, extravagance, 
and indolence of some are opposed by the industry, frugality, 
and enterprise of others, and during the lifetime of one gen- 
eration, these causes are free to act and to produce inequali- 
ties of fortune which the law does its utmost again to reduce 
to a level when the next generation enters upon its inher- 
itance. But in Great Britain there is no such limit ; the 
law does not counteract these causes, but concurs with 
them ; as wealth favors the growth of wealth, and poverty 
generates poverty, as misery favors the increase of popu- 
lation, while opulence checks it, so that the destitute classes 
multiply with frightful rapidity, while the rich are constantly 
decreasing in number, and from the lack of male heirs great 
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estates are united by marriage or collateral inheritance, land 
and capital are brought together in constantly increasing 
masses, the subsequent division of which is opposed by aU 
the legal impediments which the ingenuity of man can devise. 
In the case of real property, these impediments are insur- 
mountable ; the actual possessors of nearly all the landed 
estates in the kingdom have but a life enjoyment of them ; 
no matter what may be their extravagance, recklessness, 
or folly, they can waste nothing but their incomes, and 
must transmit an unimpaired inheritance to their heirs, — to 
the single heir who is designated by the entail or the mar- 
riage settlement. Land, therefore, but seldom comes into 
the market ; estates may be increased, but cannot be dimin- 
ished ; the small parcels which are occasionally offered for 
sale are eagerly bought up by the wealthy proprietors, who 
are inclined to make savings from their incomes in order to 
gratify their pride and increase their political influence by 
extending their ancestral domains. In Scotland, as we have 
seen, more than half of all the real estate is for ever pro- 
tected against partition or alienation, and is thus perma- 
nently placed extra commercium. Personal property is not 
so well guarded, but the causes which we have mentioned 
tend far more powerfully to heap it together than to distribute 
it ; waste is possible, but natural causes aided by legal pro- 
visions tend strongly towards accumulation. Small capitals 
find a constantly increasing difficulty in competing with larger 
ones ; industry alone, unaided by inherited wealth, has no 
chance whatever in the strife. 

What are the effects upon the social condition of the peo- 
ple, upon the general welfare of the nation, of this constantly 
increasing inequality of property ? In a recent number of 
this journal,* we brought together some unquestionable and 
appalling statements in answer to this question, and we might 
multiply the evidence to an indefinite extent ; but the picture 
is so revolting in its details, and so awful as a whole, that 
we shudder to contemplate it, and shrink from the task of 
unfolding it before our readers. We place no stress what- 
ever upon single cases, however terrible, of destitution, mis- 
ery, or even starvation ; for they prove nothing as to the 

* See JV. A. Review for October, 1847 ; article on Tke Social Condition of 
England. 
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great question which we now seek to elucidate. Indolence, 
wastefulness, intemperance, and crime must everywhere ex- 
ist, and produce their inevitable and shocking consequences, 
both to the parties themselves, and to the more innocent 
beings whose fate is for the time inseparably connected 
with theirs. In the most favored country on earth, which 
we believe to be unquestionably the free portion of this 
American republic, there are instances of this kind numer- 
ous and grave enough to cause serious concern both to the 
statesman and philanthropist. But they are exceptions to 
the general well-being, and exceptions so few in number, 
when compared with the whole population and the common 
prosperity, that they seem almost insignificant. If it were 
not for the constant influx of destitute and diseased emigrants 
from Europe, we might safely abolish all legal provision for 
the poor, and trust for their relief to private charity. The 
paupers who are native-born in Massachusetts do not number 
one in a hundred, and their maintenance for a year does 
not amount to an English shilling a head for the whole 
population. To disturb the existing relations of labor and 
capital in an attempt to dry up this scanty rill of evil would 
be to jeopard the happiness of a large community for the 
sake of a doubtful benefit to a few. 

But in Great Britain, privation of all the comforts and 
many of the necessaries of life, imminent destitution, or abso- 
lute mendicancy, is the lot of so large a number, that the 
possession even of a competency seems an exception to the 
general rule, and the condition of the majority of the people 
appears one of hopeless suffering. The evil is of fearful mag- 
nitude, and admits no ordinary means of remedy or pallia- 
tion ; no escape from it seems possible, except through one of 
those terrible social convulsions which threaten for the time 
to arrest the march of civilization, and to render powerless 
every humane feeling and moral principle. The institution 
of property exists only for the common good, and it certain- 
ly fails to attain this object when to the greater number it 
causes more harm than benefit. The occurrence of a famine 
like that of the last year, caused by poverty alone, and which 
swept off hundreds of thousands of human beings only be- 
cause their best estate was but one degree removed from 
starvation, is so tremendous an evil, that it would justify the 
most violent measures, the most hazardous experiments, in 
12* 
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the mere hope of preventing its return. Property is not to 
be weighed in the balance against human life. All moralists 
admit the right which is termed' that of extreme necessity, 
meaning thereby a right to use or destroy another's property 
when it is necessary for our own preservation, as when we 
are obliged to throw the cargo overboard to save the ship, or 
to pull down a house to stop the progress of a fire ; — "of 
which right," says Paley, " the foundation seems to be this, 
— that when property was first instituted, the institution was 
not intended to operate to the destruction of any ; therefore, 
when such consequences loould follow, all regard to it is supers 
seded." Apply this principle to the condition of three fourths 
of the people of Ireland, and of a majority of those of Scot- 
land and England, and what is the consequence ? 

In England alone, the number of paupers dependent on the 
poor-rate is about 1,500,000, or one in eleven of the whole 
population ; the annual cost to the public of their support is 
nearly seven millions sterling, a sum which far exceeds the 
total annual expense of the national government of the United 
States, including the army and navy, in a time of peace. 
During the four years ending in March, 1843, the paupers 
regularly increased in number, at a rate exceeding 8 per cent. 
a year, (the rate of increase of the whole population being but 
one and one third per cent.,) from 1,199,529 to 1,539,490. 
More than 400,000 of these are "able-bodied" paupers, 
who are made dependent on the public either from want of 
work, or from the insufficiency of their earnings. Yet the 
most stringent measures are adopted, by imposing hard labor, 
granting only coarse and meagre food, separating the sexes, 
and requiring strict confinement in the gloomy workhouses, to 
deter this class of persons from throwing themselves upon the 
public for support. So severe are the regulations in this re- 
spect, that nothing short of imminent danger of starvation can 
force the miserable laborer to ask for relief ; after admission 
to the workhouse, they often commit wanton offences, such 
as breaking windows or assaulting their keepers, for the mere 
purpose of being transferred to the jails, where they have bet- 
ter fare, more comfortable cells, and lighter work. 

Notwithstanding the rigorous economy that is practised in 
the workhouse, and the fact that the provisions are purchased 
by the quantity and by contract, it is proved by the Poor- 
Law Commissioners themselves, in their report made in 
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1846, that the cost of supporting an indoor pauper with his 
family exceeds by at least one fourth the highest possible 
earnings of that family by agricultural labor. The following 
extracts are from the answers given to the Commissioners 
by Mr. Bowring, the assistant clerk of the largest Pauper 
Union in Devonshire. 

" The average number of children to each married couple of 
agricultural laborers is from four to five, say five, making a total 
of seven persons to each family ; assuming the workhouse dietary 
to be the common dietary of outdoor laborers, or, as it is fre- 
quently alleged to be, worse, the cost per annum to an agricultu- 
ral laborer will be in bread and meat alone 211. 13s. 5d., to which 
must be added other articles of food, such as milk and potatoes, 
with fuel, clothing, rent, medicine, &c, the total cost of which 
averages at least 301. per annum to the outdoor laborer. 

" The average cost of an inmate in the St. Thomas Union 
[workhouse] for food and necessaries, such as coal, wood, soap, 
candles, &c, [no allowance for rent, or interest on the cost of 
the workhouse,] is 2s. 3d. per week, or 51. 17s. per individual 
per annum, making for a family of seven persons a total of 40Z. 
19s. per annum. 

" The average amount of wages paid to an agricultural laborer 
in this district does not exceed 8s. per week [201. 16s. a year], 
with two quarts of unmarketable cider per diem." — Poor-Law 
Report for 1846, p. 81. 

The report from which this extract is taken was made 
by E. Carlton Tuffnell, Esq., " On the Condition of the Ag- 
ricultural Population in the West of England." All the 
witnesses agree in stating the annual wages of an agricultural 
laborer to be from 201. to 25Z., to which his wife may add 
31., and if he has four or five children, the elder of these 
may gain 31. more. The rent of his cottage is 21. a year, or 
with twenty land-yards of garden ground attached, it is 31. He 
has, then, less than 30/. a year to live on out of the work- 
house, though, if he ceases to struggle, and becomes a pau- 
per, it will cost the public 401. to maintain him and his family 
on workhouse fare. If he commits a grave offence, and is 
sent to Pentonville prison, the annual charge on the public 
for his individual maintenance will exceed 36Z., and his family 
in the workhouse will cost 34Z. more. To be sure, he will 
then have moral and religious instruction for two hours every 
day, when before he had none, and at the expiration of his 
term, government will defray the cost of his emigration to 
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another and happier land. Is it possible to make a more di- 
rect offer of a bounty to convert men from industry and inno- 
cence to mendicancy and crime ? 

The 884,000 adult males, who, according to the census of 
1841, are engaged in agricultural labor in Great Britain, rep- 
resent, with their wives and children, a population of at least 
three millions and a half, whose condition is indicated by the 
preceding statements. The half-million of other laborers in 
different employments, and another half-million of manufac- 
turing operatives, who form the indigent classes in the cities 
and towns, represent in like manner a population of four mil- 
lions, some of whom are in a happier, and others in a worse, 
state than their brethren in the country ; but the average of 
misery among them, especially during a commercial or agri- 
cultural crisis, when the prices of manufactures fall or those 
of food rise, is about the same as with the agricultural labor- 
ers. For proof of this, the want of space compels us to refer 
our readers to the evidence adduced in our former article. 
If we add also the population of the jails and workhouses, the 
soldiers and sailors, and a small proportion of the 1,100,000 
domestic servants, for whom loss of place amounts to a 
sentence of utter destitution, we have a grand total of at least 
eight millions of human beings in Great Britain alone, forming 
the indigent or destitute class, who have no dependence but 
the lowest amount of wages that will support life on the 
coarsest fare, over whom famine and pestilence constantly 
impend, and who look to the workhouse, the ditch, or the 
jail, as the possible, if not the probable, end of their career. 
Three sixteenths of their number, as we have seen, seek pa- 
rochial relief every year ; and as this vast army of paupers is 
not made up, in great part, of the same individuals for suc- 
cessive years, it is probable that at least three millions of 
them have been, at one period or another, dependent on pub- 
lic charity. The existence of this fearful amount of squalid 
poverty, this festering mass of ignorance, suffering, and crime, 
is the direct consequence of those laws the avowed policy of 
which has been to give all the landed estates of the United 
Kingdom to 85,000 proprietors, and the great bulk of the 
whole real and personal property in Great Britain to 200,000 
individuals. It seems but an insignificant item to be added 
to this terrible amount of evil, though the fact were otherwise 
one of solemn import, that the returns of the Registrar-Gen- 
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eral show that 40 per cent, of the whole English people can- 
not write their names. 

But the whole is not told yet. Wretched Ireland is yet 
to come, as if to prove " a lower deep " still to be possible 
in this abyss of human misery. Here, five eighths of the 
people form the class of agricultural poor, and if another 
eighth be added for the cities and towns, we have at least six 
millions who are as destitute as the eight millions of their Eng- 
lish brethren. But there are degrees here ; it is estimated 
that only four millions of these wretches live in mud hovels 
of but one room, and subsist almost entirely upon buttermilk 
and sodden potatoes. It was on this miserable class that the 
famine and fever of the last year wreaked their fury, and are 
even yet committing fearful ravages ; the number of victims 
is known only from very imperfect estimates, but no one 
reckons fewer than 300,000. Yet Ireland is a fertile coun- 
try, producing in ordinary years more food than is necessary 
for her own sustenance, a large surplus of meat and grain 
being annually sent to England. The export of cereal grains 
alone amounted, in 1845, to nearly five millions sterling. 
Her squalid and starving people, also, still pay annually twelve 
millions of pounds sterling to their landlords, and at least 
twelve millions more to the " middlemen " who stand be- 
tween them and their landlords, the lowest peasant among 
them bargaining to give four or five pounds an acre for his 
potato patch, and selling his pig and half of his potato crop to 
pay it. Of late, however, in Tipperary and several other 
counties, they have taken to shooting their landlords, or land- 
lord's agents, as the shortest mode of settling for the rent. To 
show how great was the provocation which has driven them to 
this course, we borrow a passage from the excellent and trust- 
worthy work of Mr. Foster, "The Times Commissioner." 

" From this town I proceeded to Glenties, a village which is 
the property of the Marquis of Conyngham, whose chief managing 
agent is Mr. Benbow, M. P. for Dudley. The whole of the coun- 
try for many miles in the direction of Dungloe, and beyond that 
town, — in fact, almost the whole barony of Boylagh, — belongs 
to this nobleman, together with the island of Arran, or Arran- 
more, on the west coast. Once in the course of his life, — two 
years ago, — the Marquis of Conyngham visited this estate for a 
few days. His chief agent, Mr. Benbow, usually comes once a 
year, and the sub-agents visit the tenants every half-year to col- 
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lect their rents. At short periods of a few years, the farms are 
visited to see what increased rent they will bear, and this is the 
extent of the acquaintance of the Marquis of Conyngham with his 
tenants. This nobleman, himself, bears the character of a kind- 
hearted, generous man, — fond of yachting and amusement, and 
having an excessive distaste for every kind of business or trouble. 
From one end of his large estate here to the other, nothing is to 
be found but poverty, misery, wretched cultivation, and infinite 
subdivision of land. There are no gentry, no middle class, — all 
are poor, — wretchedly poor. Every shilling the tenants can 
raise from their half-cultivated land is paid in rent, whilst the 
people subsist for the most part on potatoes and water 

" Now, this is not hearsay or imagination. I walked a couple 
of miles from Glenties amongst the farmers' cottages, with a 
guide, — the Vice-President of the Poor- Law Union there, — and 
I will shortly describe to you the condition of the farmers, as I 
had it from their own lips, and noted it down at the time. 

" The land is not let by the acre, but by what is termed a 
' cow's grass,' — so many ' cows' grass ' to a farm. A ' cow's 
grass ' is a measure of land ; usually it means as much mountain 
grazing-land as will keep a cow during the summer, and as much 
arable land as will keep the cow-house in fodder during the win- 
ter. The size o f the farms varies from six to twenty acres, and 
larger, by the measurement of acres. The rent of arable land is 
about 30s. an acre. It is sandy soil and bog mixed, on a granite 
rock foundation. The grazing mountain-land is let at about 2s. 
6d. an acre. The farmer pays his rent and rates by disposing of 
his butter, pigs, eggs, beef, hay, and oats, — and milk, when he 
can sell it. He usually sells the whole of his produce, except 
potatoes, and in dear seasons even part of his stock of potatoes, 
and buys meal on credit, in order to pay his rent and the county- 
cess. If the tenant lives near a town where he can sell his 
milk, he sells that also, and the common drink to their potatoes 
then is an infusion of pepper, — pepper and water, as being 
more tasty than water. Sometimes they are so hard-pushed for 
their rent, that they will buy a heifer on credit at 61. or 11., much 
above the market price, and sell it again for 31. or 41., to be able 

to pay the rent This farmer assured me that for the half 

of this year, whilst his cows gave no milk, he had to subsist on 
pepper and water and potatoes. He could not afford to eat butter. 
' Not a bit of bread have I eaten since I was born,' said this man ; 
' we must sell the corn and the butter to give to the landlord. I 
have the largest farm in the district ; some don't pay more than 
21. to 51. rent, and I am as well off as any in the country.' This 
man gave me his name, but did not wish it to be published, as it 
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might do him an injury with the agent. This man also assured 
me that many of the tenants have no beds, and lie on a ' shake- 
down ' of straw or hay on the ground in their cottages, with but 
a blanket or a rug to cover five or six of the family. ' The peo- 
ple, 1 he said, ' do what they can to improve, but the landlord 
does nothing, and they have not the ability to improve. They 
are tenants at will ; and if they improve, their rent is raised ac- 
cordingly at the next valuation. The only good thing we have 
is plenty of turf to keep us warm. We never taste meat of any 
kind, or bacon, unless a pig chances to die of some disorder and 
we cannot sell it, and we would not taste that, if we could sell it.' 
I asked him if he would show me the cottage of any small farmer 
who lived in the way he had described. He took me immediately 
to the cottages of John and Charles M'Cabe, who lived across a 

field close by Into these cottages I entered. They were 

stone-built, and well roofed, — but the mud-floor was uneven, 
damp, and filthy. In one corner was a place for the pig, with a 
drain from it through the wall to carry off the liquid manure, like 
a stable. Two chairs, a bedstead of the rudest description, a cra- 
dle, a spinning-wheel, and an iron pot constituted the whole furni- 
ture. An inner room contained another rude bedstead ; the mud- 
floor was quite damp. In this room six children slept on loose 
hay, with one dirty blanket to cover them. The father, mother, and 
an infant slept in the first room, "also on loose hay, and with but 
one blanket on the bed. The children were running about as near- 
ly naked as possible, dressed in the cast-off rags of the father and 
mother ; the father could not buy them clothes. They had not 
been to mass for a twelvemonth, for want of decent clothes to go 
in. Both these men assured me that their whole food was pota- 
toes, and if they had a penny to spare, they bought salt or a few 
sprats, but very seldom these. Instead of buying salt, they some- 
times bought pepper and mixed it with the water they drank. 
This they called 'kitchin,' — it gave a flavor to their food. Both 
cottages were in the same wretched condition, and the rent of 
the farm had been twice raised ; last time from 48s. to 5Z. 10s. 
If their rent was not punctually paid, their cattle and every thing 

they had was immediately distrained 

" From this place I proceeded to Dungloe, a village sixteen miles 
further, direct north, — the whole of it in the same property. 
Near one or two villages which I passed, a good deal of land was 
brought into cultivation, and bore heavy crops of oats and pota- 
toes ; but a mile beyond these villages nothing but bog and 
heather is to be seen. Excepting here and there a small patch of 
potatoes growing, the only sign of industry I saw was a couple 
of men on a hill-side boring the bog with an iron-rod and search- 
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ing for timber. I entered several cottages on the road-side, but 
they were all alike filthy and wretched." — pp. 103 - 107. 

We might multiply cases of this sort till the evidence 
should fill volumes ; but the appalling condition of the Irish 
in their native land is' so well known, that this single illustra- 
tion of it will suffice. This case is selected with reference 
only to the striking contrast which it affords between the im- 
mense possessions of the landlord and the abject misery of 
his tenantry. Taking both the British isles together, we 
have an aggregate of fourteen millions of beings, or more than 
half of the whole population, in this shocking state of depend- 
ence or utter destitution, whose only vocation and only hope 
are hard labor, insufficient food, and constant suffering. That 
wild genius, Mr. Carlyle, though he has no advice to give, 
no remedies to propose, can yet see the evil, and thus howls 
over it in his quaint fashion. 

" England is full of wealth, of multifarious produce, supply for 
human want in every kind ; yet England is dying of inanition. 
With unabated bounty the land of England blooms and grows ; 
waving with yellow harvests ; thick-studded with workshops, in- 
dustrial implements, with fifteen millions of workers, understood 
to be the strongest, the cunning'est, and the willingest our Earth 
ever had ; these men are here ; the work they have done, the 
fruit they have realized, is here, abundant, exuberant on every 
hand of us : and, behold, some baleful fiat as of Enchantment 
has gone forth, saying, ' Touch it not, ye workers, ye master- 
workers, ye master-idlers ; none of you can touch it, no man of 
you shall be the better for it ; this is enchanted fruit ! ' On the 
poor workers such fiat falls first, in its rudest shape ; but on the 
rich master-workers too it falls ; neither can the rich master- 
idlers, nor any richest or highest man escape, but all are like to 
be brought low with it, and made ' poor ' enough, in the money 
sense or a far fataller one. 

" Descend where you will into the lower class, in town or 
country, by what avenue you will, by Factory Inquiries, Agricul- 
tural Inquiries, by Revenue Returns, by Mining-Laborer Com- 
mittees, by opening your own eyes and looking, the same sorrow- 
ful result discloses itself: you have to admit that the working 
body of this rich English Nation has sunk or is fast sinking into 
a state, to which, all sides of it considered, there was literally 
never any parallel. At Stockport Assizes, — and this too has 
no reference to the present state of trade, being of date prior to 
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that, — a Mother and a Father are arraigned and found guilty of 
poisoning three of their children, to defraud a ' burial-society' of 
some 31. 8s. due on the death of each child : they are arraigned, 
found guilty ; and the official authorities, it is whispered, hint that 
perhaps the case is not solitary, that perhaps you had better not 
probe farther into that department of things. This is in the au- 
tumn of 1841 ; the crime itself is of the previous year or season. 
'Brutal savages, degraded Irish,' mutters the idle reader of News- 
papers ; hardly lingering on this incident. Yet it is an incident 
worth lingering on ; the depravity, savagery, and degraded Irish- 
ism being never so well admitted. In the British land, a human 
Mother and Father, of white skin and professing the Christian re- 
ligion, have done this thing ; they, with their Irishism and neces- 
sity and savagery, had been driven to do it. Such instances are 
like the highest mountain apex emerged into view ; under which 
lies a whole mountain region and land, not yet emerged. A hu- 
man Mother and Father had said to themselves, What shall we 
do to escape starvation ? We are deep sunk here, in our dark 
cellar ; and help is far. — Yes, in the Ugolino Hunger-tower stern 
things happen ; best-loved little Gaddo fallen dead on his Father's 
knees ! — The Stockport Mother and Father think and hint : Our 
poor little starveling Tom, who cries all day for victuals, who 
will see only evil and not good in this world : if he were out of 
misery at once ; he well dead, and the rest of us perhaps kept 
alive ? It is thought, and hinted ; at last it is done. And now 
Tom being killed, and all spent and eaten, Is it poor little starve- 
ling Jack that must go, or poor little starveling Will ? — What a 
committee of ways and means ! 

" In starved sieged cities, in the uttermost doomed ruin of old 
Jerusalem fallen under the wrath of God, it was prophesied and 
said, ' The hands of the pitiful women have sodden their own 
children.' The stern Hebrew imagination could conceive no 
blacker gulf of wretchedness ; that was the ultimatum of de- 
graded god-punished man. And we here, in modern England, 
exuberant with supply of all kinds, besieged by nothing if it be 

not by invisible Enchantments, are we reaching that? How 

come these things ? Wherefore are they, wherefore should they be? 

" To whom, then, is this wealth of England wealth ? Who is 
it that it blesses ; makes happier, wiser, beautifuller, in any way 
better ? Who has got hold of it, to make it fetch and carry for 
him, like a true servant, not like a false mock-servant ; to do' 
him any real service whatsoever? As yet no one. We have 
more riches than any Nation ever had before ; we have less good 
.of them than any Nation ever had before. Our successful indus- 
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try is hitherto unsuccessful ; a strange success, if we stop here ! 
In the midst of plethoric plenty, the people perish ; with gold 
walls, and full barns, no man feels himself safe or satisfied. 
Workers, Master Workers, Unworkers, all men, come to a pause ; 
stand fixed, and cannot farther. Fatal paralysis spreading in- 
wards, from the extremities, in St. Ives workhouses, in Stockport 
cellars, through all limbs, as if towards the heart itself. Have 
we actually got enchanted, then ; accursed by some god ? " — 
Past and Present, pp. 1-6. 

Let us now look at the condition of France, so far as it 
shows the effect of the opposite system of law, of the minute 
subdivision of property, on the general welfare of the people. 
France is far less wealthy than her rival, though her popula- 
tion is nearly twice as great ; her people, also, it will be gen- 
erally admitted, are less ingenious, less enterprising, less 
industrious, and no better educated, than the English, so that 
we might expect to find among them more destitution and 
suffering than in Great Britain. And before the revolution of 
1789, which introduced the new law regulating the succession 
to property, this was admitted to be the case. Since then, 
in spite of long and exhausting wars, and frequent revolutions, 
happiness has been widely diffused among her people, and 
there is abundant evidence to show that, during the last thirty 
years, they have made more rapid progress than the inhab- 
itants of any country in Europe towards the general attain- 
ment, the broadly extended possession, of all the means of 
physical comfort and enjoyment. In 1836, the total imports 
of France were to those of Great Britain but as 36 to 47 ; 
the exports of native produce and manufactured goods were 
as 23 to 53. The annual revenue of real property is esti- 
mated in official documents at 63 millions of pounds sterling 
against 95 millions in Great Britain. There is less wealth, 
then, and many more mouths to feed j but the wealth is dis- 
tributed with an astonishing approach to equality, and the 
general well-being of the people is the consequence. 

Two thirds of the population of France, as we have 
seen, belong to the families of landed proprietors ; and 
if to these we add six millions for the families of 1,200,000 
persons who are licensed traders, and of 200,000 more, who 
have capital vested in the public funds or in mortgages, there 
remain but six millions, or 1,200,000 male adults, as ordinary 
laborers, who are dependent entirely on wages. Fourteen 
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seventeenths of the whole population own property either in 
land or commerce, the proletaries being but three seventeenths, 
instead of half of the whole nation, as in Great Britain. 
France has full employment for this fraction of her population 
in cultivating the larger landed estates, in manufactures and 
the arts, and in the ordinary labor required by the cities and 
larger towns ; so that wages might be expected to increase, 
as they have done, slowly but steadily, since the opening of 
the present century. Pauperism certainly exists ; large cities 
cannot be without it ; intemperance, vice, and disease spread 
it throughout the community. But the amount of it in the 
rural districts is very trifling, and the aggregate for the 
whole kingdom is small indeed, when compared with its 
frightful prevalence in England. It is estimated that there 
are about 75,000 absolute mendicants in France. The Bu- 
reaus of Charity, in 1833, gave indoor or outdoor relief to 
less than 700,000 persons, or one in fifty of the whole pop- 
ulation, instead of one in eleven, as in England ; the sum dis- 
tributed to them was £354,000, or one twentieth of the annual 
cost of English pauperism. Even if we include the charge 
for the hospitals, in which the government gives medical and 
surgical relief to all invalid applicants, and of course to many 
who are not absolutely indigent, the total expense would yet 
be less than half of the English poor rate. In 1829, M. Ville- 
neuve-Bargemont estimated the number of indigent persons 
in France at one in 20, and of actual beggars at one in 
165, of the whole population ; the former ratio indicates the 
whole number of poor, only half of whom in any one year 
may be supposed to need public charity, so that they should 
be compared with the three millions, one half of whom be- 
come public paupers each year in England. 

As. to the improvement in the condition of the working 
classes generally, we will cite Mr. McCulloch himself, who 
on this subject is a most unwilling witness. 

" In 1698, Marshal Vauban estimated that, of the total popula- 
tion of France, l-10th was in a state of mendicancy, and 5 of 
the remaining lOths in a condition but little above it. He at the 
same epoch estimated the wages of the weaver at 12 sous a day, 
or about 108 francs yearly (excluding fast days, &c). Arthur 
Young, 99 years afterwards, found that wages had risen to about 
19 sous ; but provisions had also increased in price. In 1827, 
M. Dupin estimated the average gains of an artisan in a town, 
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and his wife, at 783 francs a year ; and in 1832, M. de Morogues 
estimated their united wages at 800 francs. The condition of 
the artisans has of late greatly improved. Rye flour, after sup- 
planting buckwheat and oatmeal, has, in its turn, been superseded, 
in many parts, by wheat ; and but for absurd regulations in re- 
spect to the cattle trade, there can be no doubt that the consump- 
tion of butcher's meat, instead of being diminished, would have 
been increased. The dress of all classes has been much im- 
proved by the more general use of woollens, cottons, &c. ; and 
in most large towns, except those of the south, there is now little 
externally to distinguish the artisans and their families from the 
Bourgeoisie, or lesser trading families. There are considerable 
differences in the condition and habits of the work-people in the 
different manufacturing towns ; but on the whole, they are, both 
physically and morally, vastly improved." — -McCulloch's Ge- 
ographical Dictionary, Vol. I. p. 933. 

In a report in 1839, to the Academy of Moral and Polit- 
ical Sciences, on the physical and moral condition of the 
manufacturing operatives in France, M. Villerme, who had 
also carefully inquired into their condition many years before, 
makes the following statement. 

" The work-people ought to know that their misery never has 
been less than at present ; this is proved by documents that show 
what their condition has been at different periods. On stopping 
at different places which I had formerly visited, I have been im- 
pressed by the sight of the operatives eating better bread, wear- 
ing shoes and stockings instead of going barefooted, using shoes 
of leather in place of wood, and living in houses better lighted, 
cleaner, more convenient, and better furnished than before ; in 
fine, by finding them in all those places, not certainly as I would 
have wished to see them, but in a condition less bad than it was 
twenty or thirty years before. A simple fact leaves no doubt on 
this point ; bread and clothing, the two most essential requisites 
for their well-being, have never been so cheap as of late years, 
and still the rate of wages has increased." 

These extracts relate to the condition of the working 
classes in the cities and manufacturing districts, where proper- 
ty is less equally distributed than in the country, and where 
want and misery most abound. As to the state of the peas- 
antry, we borrow from Mr. Thornton's admirable book a 
few extracts from the works of recent travellers in France. 

" ' With a tolerably intimate knowledge,' says Mr. Inglis, ' and 
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distinct recollection of the' lower orders of France, I am inclined 
to assert that, upon the whole, the French peasantry are the hap- 
piest of any country in Europe.' While passing through Lan- 
guedoc, Inglis particularly remarked the ' very enviable situation ' 
of the laboring class. Upon every estate large enough to require 
them he found one or more small, separate houses, in each of 
which two or three farm-servants were accommodated. These 
people had commonly a garden and a bit of land for Indian corn, 
and were supplied by their master with as much bacon and wine 
as they required, besides receiving enough of wages for clothes, 
&c. A day-laborer received two francs. The people appeared 
to be well off, and paupers were rare. He did not see one mise- 
rable between Carcassonne and Toulouse Mr. Henry Bul- 

wer remarks that by far the greatest number of indigent is to be 
found in the northern departments, where land is less divided 
than elsewhere, and cultivated with larger capitals. Mr. Birk- 
beck, noticing that on the road from St. Pierre to Moulins, ' the 
lower classes appeared less comfortable,' found on inquiry that 
' few of the peasantry thereabouts were proprietors.' Mr. Le 
Quesne, who, when asking the causes of the smiling productive- 
ness of Anjou and Touraine, received for answer that the land 
was divided into small parcels, noticed that the houses of the 
country people there were remarkable for their neatness, and 
indicative of the ease and comfort of their possessor." — Flea for 
Peasant Proprietors, pp. 137, 138. 

Mr. Birkbeck says : — 

" I have inquired, and everybody assures me that agriculture 
has been improving rapidly for the last twenty five years ; that 
the riches and comforts of the cultivators of the soil have been 
doubled since that period, and that vast improvement has taken 
place in the condition and character of the common people. On 
my first landing, I was struck with the respectable appearance of 
the working class : I see the same marks of comfort and plenty 
wherever I proceed. I ask for the wretched peasantry, of whom 
I have heard and read so much, but I am always referred to the 
Revolution ; it seems they vanished then. The laboring class 
here is certainly much higher on the social scale than with us. 
Every opportunity of collecting information on this subject con- 
firms my first impression, that there are very few really poor 
people in France. In England, a poor man and a laborer are 
synonymous terms ; we speak familiarly of the poor, meaning 
the laboring class ; not so here." * — Plea, &c, pp. 140, 141. 

* Tour in France, pp. 11-22. 
13* 
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We borrow again from Mr. Thornton. 

" The glories of the last Revolution, and the glory or the 
shame of the many subsequent attempts to imitate it, belong not 
to France, but to Paris, and within the capital and a few more of 
the principal towns the revolutionary spirit is almost exclusively 
confined. The French peasant ' is no politician ; he leaves it to 
the inhabitants of cities to settle state affairs. He receives, in- 
deed, with good-will the blessings of political freedom when they 
are tendered to him, and congratulates himself upon being "wa 
Frangais" but such matters do not occupy his mind, and if the 
question were whether he should attend a political meeting or a 
village festival, he would stick a nosegay in his breast, and a rib- 
bon in his hat, and seek the village green.' * The countryman 
whom Inglis questioned on the subject no doubt spoke the sen- 
timents of his class when he said, that ' all governments were 
alike to him, so that they kept at peace, and allowed him to live at 
home.' " — pp. 176, 177. 

But we have cited evidence enough for our purpose, which 
is to show that the frightful amount of pauperism and misery 
in Great Britain, to which we believe the history of the world 
affords no parallel, is attributable solely to the monstrous in- 
equality of wealth, which has been created, and is directly 
fostered and increased, by the avowed policy of her laws. 
We have dwelt chiefly on the extent, the relative amount, 
rather than the intensity, of the evil, because individual cases 
of poverty and destitution can be found everywhere, and 
these have enabled English writers and legislators to shut 
their eyes to the terrible distinction of their people in this re- 
spect over all the nations of the earth. Even here in Massa- 
chusetts, men sometimes die — not of starvation, thank God ! 
— but of diseases induced or exasperated by that form of 
extreme poverty which loathes the bread that is offered by 
public or private charity. In France, there are numerous 
cases of worse destitution than this ; but only a crack-brained 
fanatic or a rabid Parisian revolutionist would dwell upon 
them as sufficient indications of a widely extended social evil, 
which required the dissolution of society and the abolition of 
property before it could be remedied. But what language 
can be rightly charged with fanatical exaggeration which is 
used to describe the misery of the social condition of Eng- 

* Inglis, Switzerland and South of France, Vol. II. p. 271. 
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land ? The tragedy here is acted on so grand a scale, that 
single cases attract little notice, and men's hearts are thus 
hardened by the ever-present sight of suffering and wrong. 
We have dwelt only on the great features of the evil, — on 
the misery, not of individuals, nor even of particular towns or 
districts, but of multitudes counted by millions, — on more 
than half of all the inhabitants of Ireland, over whom the an- 
gel of destruction constantly hangs, as if preparing to strike in 
mercy, and so end their protracted and agonizing struggle 
against starvation. We look to the three millions of English 
paupers, for whom the terrors of workhouse discipline and 
fare are designedly enhanced, so that they may be reduced to 
half that number before tbey apply for public charity, — and 
to the five millions more, their brethren in all but the last ex- 
treme of want, who are as inevitably doomed to hard labor 
on little more than bread and water, as if they had been con- 
victed criminals. It is in the magnitude of these numbers, in 
this terrible preponderance of misery, that the lover of his 
race sees reason to doubt whether the preservation of prop- 
erty, as it is now constituted in Great Britain, be not rather 
a curse than a blessing. 

This great social evil lends all its force to the political agi- 
tations of the day ; chartism and the clamors for repeal of 
the union are kept alive only by the continual uneasiness and 
sense of suffering which proceed from this cause, and must 
endure till a remedy be found either in a revolution or 'a 
sweeping alteration of the laws, which would amount to the 
same thing. The malady is too deeply seated for political 
nostrums to reach it ; electoral reform, annual parliaments, 
the vote by ballot, or repeal of the union, can do no good, 
except by the remote and more radical changes to which 
these may lead the way. Even the abolition of the corn laws 
is likely only to aggravate the disease, through the inevitable 
disappointment of the high-wrought hopes which it occasioned. 
The symptoms are every year becoming worse, as the 
increase of population is chiefly confined to the poorer classes, 
and the aggregation of land and capital is constantly going on, 
through the natural tendency of wealth to accumulate, when 
confined to a lineal succession ; so that the poverty of the mul- 
titude is embittered more and more by the heightened con- 
trast with the extreme opulence of the few. The only effec- 
tual check will be the abolition of entails and primogeniture, 
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and the gradual adoption of a principle like the French law of 
inheritance. That such measures would destroy the aristoc- 
racy, there can be no doubt ; but they would save the people. 
Judging from the experiment already made, in little more than 
fifty years they would make England what France is now. 
It is a question not for the nobility, the landed gentry, or the 
capitalists, but for the nation, to determine, whether such a 
change be desirable. 

We have as yet hardly mentioned Mr. Thornton's book, 
which is an able and thorough discussion of one branch of our 
subject. Professing to show only the superior advantages of 
the system of small farms, that is, of a greater division in the 
occupancy of land, the facts and arguments which he adduces 
really tend to a broader conclusion, and prove that it would 
be still better to divide the ownership of the estate. Mr. 
Thornton, like Sismondi, Laing the traveller, and John 
Stuart Mill, has revolted against the authority of Ricardo, 
Say, and McCulloch, and now boldly advocates opinions 
which would have been scouted twenty years ago, by all 
English economists, as utter heresy. In this, as in other 
matters, English writers on general subjects have been strong- 
ly biased, unconsciously perhaps, by a desire to defend the 
existing state of English institutions ; they have aimed to 
make the abstract theory of the moral sciences correspond as 
nearly as possible with the English practice. Thus, Mr. 
Whewell's inquiry into the general principles of education 
tends to show nothing so clearly as the excellences of the 
system pursued at Oxford and Cambridge ; and his Elements 
of Morality and Polity are an able defence, in part, of the 
doctrines and discipline of the English Church. So Ricardo's 
theory of rent was suggested only by the very peculiar situa- 
tion of landed property in England, Malthus's doctrine of 
population was an apology for the numbers and miseries of 
the English poor, and McCulloch endeavours by the aid of 
their principles to bolster up the English law of inheritance, 
and gallantly defends primogeniture and entail against the 
authority even of Adam Smith. The doctrines of free trade, 
also, are inculcated with increased ardor, from a wish to open 
the markets of the world to British goods, in the belief that the 
immense aggregation of capital and lowness of wages in Eng- 
land would enable her manufacturers to defy all competition. 

But these insular theories in political economy have begun 
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to lose credit of late years. Sismondi's and Laing's in- 
timate knowledge of the peculiarities in the social condition 
and habits of most nations of Continental Europe first sug- 
gested a doubt whether they were applicable beyond the 
limits of British experience, which was soon followed by a 
distrust of them on the ground of general principles, and by 
an impeachment of their accuracy as generalizations evea 
of that imperfect experience. 

"At length," says Mr. Thornton, "the avowed dissenters 
from the established creed became numerous enough to constitute 
a sect. No person, perhaps, is better entitled to be styled its 
founder than that shrewd annotator on men and things, Mr. 
Laing, the well-known traveller. Mr. Blacker and Mr. Poulett 
Scrope also did good service in propagating its doctrines ; but its 
greatest accession of strength was received more recently, when 
it was joined by a powerful section of the ' fourth estate,' the 
conductors of the Morning Chronicle, and by one whose name 
must insure respect for any cause which has the advantage of 
his support, — Mr. John Stuart Mill, — assuredly, whether as a 
dialectician, or as a political economist, without any living supe- 
rior." — Preface, pp. vi., vii. 

The subject chiefly in dispute is one which seems at the 
first glance to be of very narrow compass and limited in- 
terest ; but the discussion of it involves most of the funda- 
mental principles of economical science, and is of vast im- 
portance to the general welfare of every community. The 
simple question is, whether the land can be cultivated to 
greater advantage in small farms or in large ones. This 
form of the question supposes that the interests of the land- 
holder, of the tenant, and of society at large are identical, 
or that they will ultimately coincide ; that they are identical 
is one of the fundamental doctrines of the old school of po- 
litical economy, one of their applications of the laissez-faire, 
or let-alone principle, on which they endeavour to justify all 
the proceedings of British landholders, however harsh these 
may seem to the unhappy laborers. If these great proprie- 
tors find it for their own interest to pull down cottages, to 
economize human labor to the utmost extent, to let their lands 
only in monster farms, from 2,000 to 5,000 acres each, and 
to have them cultivated by the application of immense cap- 
ital and machines, and by as few men as possible, Mr. 
McCulloch and his school cry out, " Laissez aller ! let them 
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alone ! they are a part of the community, and if they be- 
come wealthy, the nation also will be enriched, and poverty 
will disappear from the land." 

Laing and Thornton adduce evidence enough to show that 
it is for the interest of the proprietor himself that his estate 
should be portioned out into small farms, as the cultivators 
of these can obtain a larger product from each acre, and 
so pay a higher rent. But this is making an unnecessary 
concession to their opponents ; to avoid any assumption on 
this point, we state the question somewhat differently, and 
ask whether it is for the interest of society that the land 
should be parcelled out into small holdings, in regard not only 
to occupation, but to ownership. Will any man be likely 
to raise so much food on ground which he cultivates for 
another, as on that which he tills for himself? The large 
owner may find it for his own advantage to lessen the amount 
of the product in order to enhance its price, just as the 
Dutch were accused, at a time when they had the monopo- 
ly of the pepper-trade, of burning a portion of what they 
had imported so as to make larger profits on a smaller quan- 
tity. This case is an exact parallel with the one now be- 
fore us, except that men can do without pepper, while they 
cannot live without potatoes and wheat. Free trade is an 
absurdity, when the nature of the case does not allow of 
free competition. When the land is all occupied or owned, 
since the quantity or extent of it cannot be increased, its 
products are raised under a monopoly, which causes more 
to be given for the produce than will repay the expense of 
cultivation with a living profit. Shall the 85,000 landlords 
who monopolize all the land of Great Britain and Ireland be 
permitted to burn half of the crops which they raise, because 
they can thus make a greater net profit for themselves out 
of the remainder, though meanwhile eight millions of their 
fellow-countrymen are in danger of starvation ? This is 
what the Duchess of Sutherland did when she depopulated 
a whole county out of her 1 vast estates in Scotland, driving 
off the ancient tenantry to starve, and turning their farms 
into sheep-pastures. The gross product of the land, reck- 
oned as food for man, was thus diminished, not to one half, 
but probably to one fifth, of its former amount. But how 
did this concern the noble proprietor ? As two or three 
shepherds can take care of many thousand sheep, and no 
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other outlay than their wages is needed, the gross product 
was nearly all net profit, and the actual income of her 
Grace, which was supposed to be a million of dollars annu- 
ally, was considerably increased. This is what the English 
and Irish landlords have been doing for the last century, and 
it is the policy which they are following at this moment, — 
consolidating their farms, expelling the tenantry, and thus 
lessening the amount of food for the country, but obtaining 
higher rents for themselves. Yet Mr. McCulloch and his 
school affirm that the interest of the landlord always coincides 
with that of the community at large ! 

To the landed gentry of England, who use this plea, and 
insist upon their rights of property, may be addressed the 
sharp rebuke which Sidney Smith gave, many years ago, to 
British slaveholders in the West Indies, and to the philan- 
thropists who were so busy in putting an end to the foreign 
slave-trade while they neglected their own oppressed and 
starving countrymen. 

" ' We cannot leave you to yourselves upon these points,' says 
the English government ; ' the wealth of the planter and the 
commercial prosperity of the island are not the only points to 
be looked to. We must look to the general rights of humanity, 
and see that they are not outraged in the case of the poor slave. 
It is impossible we can be satisfied, till we know that he is 
placed in a state of progress and amelioration.' How beautiful 
is all this ! and how wise, how humane and affecting, are our 
efforts throughout Europe to put an end to the slave-trade ! 
Wherever three or four negotiators are gathered together, an 
English diplomate appears among them, with some article of 
kindness and pity for the poor negro. All is mercy and com- 
passion, except when wretched Ireland is concerned." 

Will any man in his senses maintain that the condition 
of at least four millions of Irish and three millions of Eng- 
lish poor would not be vastly improved, that they would not 
be better fed, better clothed, better lodged, and better taught, 
if they could be made to change places with the slaves in 
our own Southern States ? Is the conduct of English and 
Irish landlords, who have driven off thousands of their ten- 
ants to emigrate or starve, at all more defensible than was 
that of the former slaveholders in the British West Indies ? 
During the last year, we have received into this country at 
least 200,000 squalid and diseased emigrants from Great 
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Britain and Ireland, who have brought a pestilence into our 
seaports, and are now crowding our almshouses and hospi- 
tals : — will England consent to receive and maintain as 
many negroes from Virginia and Carolina, if we will eman- 
cipate them, and land them upon her shores, fat, shining, 
and in good condition ? Yet a large number of the dis- 
senting ministers of Ireland, with the awful pictures of Irish 
destitution and famine constantly before their eyes, have 
recently been much exercised in . conscience on account of 
the two and a half millions of slaves now living in brutal 
and lazy contentment in our Southern States, and have ad- 
dressed a plaintive and affecting remonstrance on the sub- 
ject to their brethren here in New England, who have about 
as much to do with these slaves as with the English House 
of Lords ! We are no apologists for slavery, nor for any 
form of civil oppression ; but there is something more hide- 
ous and revolting in the present irretrievable helotism of the 
working classes in Great Britain, in the barbarous exercise 
of the power of the land-owners, than in the worst forms of 
political servitude that are recorded in history. 

But this is a digression ; we come back to the subject 
of the aggregation of landed estates and the proper size of 
farms. It may be said that the abolition of the corn laws 
has broken up the monopoly of the land-owners ; so it has 
to this extent, that they cannot raise the price of food be- 
yond the cost of importing it from other countries. But 
the charges of transportation and the profits of the importer 
must still be added to the price, and as the risk is great 
in dealing in corn, from its rapid and immense fluctuations 
in value, this enhancement of price must be considerable. 
Wheat which can be obtained for 45s. in Poland and Gali- 
cia is 50s. a quarter in Dantzic, and must sell for 56s. in 
London ; the cost to the consumer, therefore, is one fourth 
greater than if it were raised at home, and to this extent the 
monopoly of the land-owners still operates. The home sup- 
ply in ordinary years being sufficient for the national con- 
sumption, a very moderate increase of that supply would 
cause the price to fall to 45s. in England. If 1 1 bushels 
were raised where only 10 grew before, there would be this 
diminution of price. But it is not the interest of the land- 
owner that the price should fall, as the 10 quarters at 56s. 
would give him 281., while 11 at 45s. would amount only 
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to 24Z. 15s. The difference between these sums is the 
profit which he makes out of the hunger and misery of one 
half of the population ; it is the inducement for him to change 
arable lands into sheep-pastures, to drive off his tenantry, 
and consolidate his farms. To this extent, he is still in 
the situation of the Dutch merchant who burnt his pepper. 

But is it possible thus to increase the gross product by the 
introduction of the system of small farms ? In the isle of 
Guernsey, the average size of farms is a little over 11 acres, 
the agricultural population is thrice as dense as in England, 
and the average wheat crop is at least 32 bushels to an acre, 
while the average English crop — with all the advantages 
arising from the application of immense capital, scientific 
husbandry, and agricultural machines, on which Mr. McCul- 
loch lays so much stress — is but 21 bushels. An English 
cultivator with his family consumes one fifth of the product 
which he raises ; then, if there were three cultivators where 
there is now but one, and if their united exertions should 
make the crop only two fifths greater than it was before, 
there would still be as great a surplus to send to market as 
before, though the number of families supported by the land 
is three times as great. And this is the case in Guernsey, 
where the average crop exceeds what it is in England by 
more than two fifths. 

There is abundant testimony that the small allotments of 
land, from one eighth to one fourth of an acre in size, which 
the laborers in some English parishes are still permitted to 
hire, and to which only those hours are given by himself and 
his family which would be otherwise unoccupied, yield more 
largely than highly cultivated farms. Tilled only by the 
spade, abundantly manured, weeded and watched with minute 
care, these patches of land produce enormous crops, while 
the moral effect which they have on the laborer is very hap- 
py. In Saffron Walden, Essex, where the experiment was 
commenced in 1 830 of parcelling out some land in this man- 
ner, the effect on the habits and comfort of the laborers 
was most beneficial, and the cost of supporting the parish 
poor was greatly diminished. The Commissioners on the 
Poor Laws, in 1833, obtained this testimony as to the result 
of the experiment : — 

" In November of the year 1830, in which the system com-' 
menced, when fires and riots were prevalent in many of the 
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adjoining parishes, this altogether escaped the infection. There 
are now 138 allotments, of from 20 to 40 rods each, and it may 
be considered that each of their occupiers is a special constable, 
ready to protect public order in moments of difficulty, because 
he has an interest in maintaining it. The produce has infinitely 
exceeded that of farming lands. The profit of the laborer on 
each allotment, after charging rent and seed, may very reason- 
ably be calculated at 31. [from 121. to 241. an acre], making 
414Z. in all. Thus there is a constant creation of capital which 
would not otherwise have existed. The attachment of the labor- 
ers to their small occupations is increasing. Many spend their 
hours of leisure, and sometimes a whole day, there. They 
have now something they may call their own. Since the aboli- 
tion of small farms, it has been observed that there is nothing 
between 10s. a week and a large occupation ; and a familiar 
metaphor has been used, that all the intermediate staves on the 
ladder have been removed.'''' 

The following, from Mr. Thornton's former work, on 
Over-Population, is taken from the evidence given in 1843 
before the Committee on Allotments of Land. 

" 300 bushels of potatoes per acre are commonly considered 
a very good crop ; but a cottager will obtain at least 100 bushels 
from one fourth of an acre, besides turnips and cabbages enough 
to pay his rent. 8 quarters of wheat would be thought a very 
large quantity for a farmer to get from an acre, but 14 quarters 
an acre have been got from land dug with the spade. The 
average profit derived from cottage allotments is at the rate of 
201. an acre, and an instance has occurred of a man growing a 
crop worth 51. on the eighth part of an acre of very indifferent 
land." 

But why multiply evidence, when a single fact, mentioned 
by Mr. Thornton, suffices to answer the question ? " A 
Flemish farmer of six acres of moderate land obtains from 
two acres and a half as much grain, potatoes, butter, pork, 
and milk, as are required for the consumption of himself, 
his wife and three children, and sells the produce of the re- 
maining three acres and a half." Take the extreme case, 
then, the most destitute and miserable population in all Eu- 
rope, that of unhappy Ireland. There are less than 1 ,500,000 
families in the island, and nearly fourteen millions of acres of 
cultivated land of greater natural fertility than that in the Neth- 
erlands. Parcelled out into estates of six acres each, this 
land would support 2,300,000 families engaged exclusively 
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in agriculture, and at least 3,000,000 of other families in trade 
and other occupations ; that is, it would furnish an abundance 
for a population exceeding twenty-six millions, instead of main- 
taining with difficulty, as it now does, less than a third part 
of that number. Abolish rent there to-morrow, declare that 
every agricultural laborer shall be the owner of as much 
land as he and his family can cultivate with their own bands, 
and from being the most wretched and famine-stricken na- 
tion in the world, they would at once become as prosperous 
and easy in their circumstances as the people of our own 
republic, whither they are now flocking for a refuge from 
starvation. The only losers by this operation would be 
some 20,000 wealthy proprietors, one third of whom are 
residents in England, and do not visit their Irish estates once 
a year ; the gainers by it would be six millions of unhappy 
beings, who are now starving in the midst of plenty, — whose 
labor produces the whole yearly value of Ireland, while 
scores of them are daily perishing of hunger and fever in 
the midst of that abundance which their own hands have 
created. Well may we ask the landholders, as Carlyle does, 
" Infatuated mortals, into what questions are you driving 
every thinking man in England ? " 

The idea of a general confiscation and re-partition of the 
land is a rude shock to our notions of the sacredness of 
property. Yet two centuries have not elapsed since nine 
tenths of all the real estate in Ireland was forcibly taken 
from its ancient proprietors without an equivalent, and di- 
vided among those of whom the present holders are the 
descendants. The famished, half-savage proletaries, who 
now form the bulk of the Irish population, are the children 
of the former owners of the soil. Persecuted solely for 
their attachment to their ancient monarch and their ancient 
religion, they were driven out en masse from their homes 
in the northern province to starve among the mountains and 
bogs of the west and south. Would it be robbery or resti- 
tution, then, to give back to this people the land of their 
fathers ? Here is the secret of the continued agitation of 
this wretched country ; the cry for repeal of the union 
means nothing but confiscation of the English estates in Ire- 
land, and is kept alive only by the intolerable burden of 
poverty and hunger which rests upon the people. We have 
no sympathy with such wretched agitators and demagogues 
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as O'Brien, Mitchell, and Meagher, who seek only their 
own aggrandizement in their vociferations about the wrongs 
of the people ; they are guilty of intentional deceit, when 
they hold up a merely political measure, a political separa- 
tion from England, as the sufficient remedy for Irish destitu- 
tion. Neither would we advocate so violent a course as 
the general confiscation here spoken of ; for the shock oc- 
casioned by an agrarian division would probably plunge the 
people into barbarism irretrievable for a century to come. 
But a plain statement of the whole merits of the case was 
necessary to refute the absurd clamor of the landholders 
about the rights of property, raised whenever a measure is 
proposed sufficiently broad to cover the enormous extent of 
the present evil. 

The discussion has far exceeded our limits, and we 
must stop here, though with the hope of recurring to the 
subject in a future number. We need not apologize to our 
readers for the repeated consideration of a theme which 
seems at first sight to be interesting only to British sub- 
jects ; its bearings upon many of the great questions in 
civil polity and political economy are so numerous and 
important, that it deserves attention and study everywhere, 
and especially among those who live under a free govern- 
ment and enjoy a widely extended national prosperity. Those 
who seek a thorough knowledge of the subject will find a 
skilful guide in Mr. Thornton, who in the volume now be- 
fore us has well sustained the reputation be acquired by 
his former work on Over-Population and its Remedy, the 
most complete, dispassionate, and satisfactory view that we 
have yet seen of the social condition of the English and 
Irish people. 



